THE GREAT TUDORS
the Papacy and the Catholic Powers, she admittedly wrote
much in another strain to the Courts of Rome, Spain, and
France, but on a dispassionate estimate the contents of these
letters must in large measure be estimated as composed at
the dictates of political expediency. During her years of
power, Mary made no attempt to subvert the Protestant
Church. It may be argued that since her power depended
on what support she received from her territorial nobility, of
whom only one-third was Catholic, she could not have done
so even had she wished; but her character, temperament,
and utterances witness to a real consideration for the peace
and welfare of her subjects and to religious persecution being
wholly alien to her nature. Her highest interests, and
especially her English interests, were deeply interwoven with
her attitude to Protestantism, and it was one of the tragedies
of her unhappy life that Knox, with his hectoring and rasping
tongue, always seemed to rouse her to angry reactions.
There is no reason to suppose that, had she been allowed
liberty of worship after her own fashion, she would have
sought to interfere with the religious liberty of her Protestant
subjects. Towards the close of her reign she consented to be
married to Bothwell according to the Protestant form, and
had that marriage not ended in immediate disaster it almost
certainly would have effected, if still not in theory, at least
in practical results, the Protestantising of the Crown. For
Bothwell was a determined anti-Catholic, and knew how to
enforce his will.
But from start to finish, from the point of view of Knox,
harassed and threatened on all sides, the situation \vith the
Qjieen was impossible. The times were too serious for risks
to be endured, and Mary's undoubted devotion to the
Catholic Faith was in his eyes a constant menace to the
Protestant cause. There was, moreover, no common bond
between them. Mary stood for the divine right of the
ruler, and Knox for the divine right of the people, and these
two rival theories no syncretism could bridge,
It was not until the abdication of Mary in 1567 that
Protestantism was made definitely secure. In December of
that year the Regent Moray, in a legally constituted Parlia-
ment, ratified the Protestant Confession of Faith and enact-
ments which Mary had consistently refused to sign, and the
Protestant Church became established by law. But on the
part of the nobles, the plundering of the ancient endowments
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